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EICHABD BEATHWAITE'S MERCUBIUS 
BRITANIGVS 

Becently there has come into my possession a 
copy of Eichard Brathwaite's play 3fereurius 
Britanicus (1641) with marginal notes in a con- 
temporary hand identifying most of the char- 
acters with actual persons. Since the accuracy of 
these identifications can hardly be doubted, I wish 
to record them in the hope that they may prove 
of interest to students of Brathwaite, possibly to 
some future editor. 

The play is almost wholly a political satire deal- 
ing allegorically with the decision of the twelve 
judges in the famous Ship-Money Case, precipi- 
tated by Hampden in 1637. The plot exhibits 
the judges under classical names as brought before 
the bar of justice, severely rebuked, and finally 
condemned. The scene is Smyrna. APrceludium 
(somewhat in the style of Jonson's Induction) 
between Palinurus and the Satyr, who is to speak 
the Prologue, opens the play. Act I pictures the 
gathering of persons to witness the trial. Two 
"familiar friends," two philosophers, and two 
rustics enter respectively, and after satirical com- 
ments on the judges, pass into the court-room. 
Act II, "the doore being opened, the curtaine 
drawne," presents the trial itself. First, however, 
the Ghost of Coriolanus delivers a solemn warning 
to "conferre pure justice." Then the prisoners 
are summoned one at a time and arraigned ; but 
those judges that are dead appear as ghosts and 
are leniently dealt with. Throughout the trial the 
two philosophers in the audience (in the Jon- 
sonian manner) make satirical comments. In Act 
III, the prisoners are brought together before the 
bar, and formal sentence is pronounced. Since 
"hanging is too good for them," they are ban- 
ished to Ireland! Act IV is a humorous satire on 
the Puritans. A "conventicle of Plebeians" 
press into the court-room, pushing forward their 
spokesman, father Pinner [=Prynne?] . He pleads 
"First, that wee admit of no order in the Church. 



Secondly, that all rites and cereraoniall reliques, 
to wit, Priests Garments, all sorts of musick bee 
abolished out of the Church. Lastly that there bee 
no set forme of prayer. " But the Chorus chants : 
"Away with these triflers. . . . Get you home, 
follow your own affaires." 

The characters identified in my copy are given 
below. In virtually every case there is clear 
and decisive internal evidence substantiating the 
identifications. I shall point out in a few cases 
examples of this corroborative evidence. Any one 
who is interested in discovering more should con- 
sult Howell's State Trials, iii, and Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic Series, cccxlvi. 

Ghost of Coriolanus: "Earle of Straford." 
Strafford was executed May 12, 1641. 

Who once did flourish and did beare the bell 

In these assemblies, as your selves can tell . . . 

Behold him risen from his ghostly cell 

Him, whom the bosterous Commons could not quell. 

Nor whetted axe, nor Scaffold, nor black-rod. 

The twelve prisoners, in the order in which 
they were summoned, are as follows : 

Clavdius : ' ' Baron Weston Excheqr. ' ' Sir Eich- 
ard Weston, Baron of the Exchequer. 

Cratippus: "Judge Crawley C: Pleas." Sir 
Francis Crawley, Judge in the Common Pleas. 

Corticius : " Judg Barkley K: Bench." Sir 
Eobert Berkley, Justice of the Court of King's 
Bench. 

Vigetius: "Judg Vernon C: Pleas." Sir George 
Vernon, Justice of the Common Pleas. ' ' When 
he should argue, hee fained himself sick ' ' ; 
" when hee did enter the lists (hee most fortu- 
nately lost his arguments hi the street)." For 
a confirmation of these statements see State 
Trials, iii. 

Trivius: "Baron Trevor Excheqr." Sir Thomas 
Trevor, Baron of the Exchequer. 

Corvus Aeillius: "Judge Crooke K: Bench." 
Sir George Croke, Justice of the King's Bench. 
Several puns make this identification clear. Of. 
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p. 14 : "Crooked Acilius"; and p. 24 : "to 
wit Ourvus Acilius . . . you had him, I say, 
for a precident (although your steps were 
crooked) yet had you followed Crooke " . . . 

Joochinw: "Judge Jones K: Bench." Sir Wil- 
liam Jones (d. 1640), Judge of the King's 
Bench. Described in the play as dead. 

Hortensius : "Judge Hutton C: Pleas." Sir 
Richard Hutton (d. 1639), Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Described as dead, and spoken of 
with honor. "Hee was so sincere a Guardian 
of his Actions, that hee lived and died un- 
tainted ; the memory therefore of so good and 
worthy a Patron is to bee deplored with per- 
petuall elegies : he deservedly obtained this 
title ; An honest Iudge, The poore mans Patron 
and Protectour, which title is a greater glory 
then the empery of the worlds Circumference ; 
hee surprized envy by vertue, and carried 
honours to his grave." This is in keeping with 
the facts. Hutton gave judgment in favor of 
Hampden ; and although for the sake of con- 
formity he acquiesced in the decision of the 
other judges on the legality of the ship-money 
edict, he made known his private opinion that 
the edict was illegal. 

Antrivius: "Baron Denham Excheqr. " Sir John 
Denham (d. 1639), Baron of the Exchequer. 
Represented in the play as dead. 

Damocles: "Cheife Baron Davenport Excheqr." 
Sir Humphrey Davenport, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. His conduct in the ship-money 
case is accurately described. 

Chrysometres : ' ' Cheife Justice Finch Co : Pleas. ' ' 
Sir John Finch, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. His flight from the country in 
1640 is made much of; and his name is clearly 
indicated by the constant use of the imagery 
of bird life. ' ' Hee is flowne into another 
Countrey ; he left his neast for fear hee should 
have been apprehended in it, ever since his 
flight the speech is that he sings now in France. 
. . . Let Chrysometres long roost in trans- 
marine parts before hee bee called home, we 
have too many such parates [parrots] , we have 
been too indulgent to all such birds," etc. 

I was puzzled at first by the fact that the 
twelve judges are here named exactly in the order 



in which they argued the case, and in the opposite 
order of that in which they signed the decision. 
Later I discovered an explanation of this in the 
play : " Let them be brought forth in the same 
order as they did argue ... we will begin first 
with the first, from the puny Iudge to the Lord 
Cheif Iustice." 

One other character is identified in a marginal 
note : 

Glieiscus Horologus: "Puny Baron Page alias 
Baron Telclock." 

I can find no record of this person, yet the ac- 
curacy of the identification seems to be indicated 
by the passage describing him — which I will quote 
as a fair example of the satire in the play : 

"As for Glieiscus, I should rather have said 
Gliris, Judge Dormant, you know whom I meane, 
hee that sits for a sipher on the Bench, the barren 
Baron that hath little wit, and lesse honesty, 
because he was your tell-Clock (6 yee purple 
Iudges) his punishment shall bee to turne Sexton, 
and bee a Clock-keeper in the Countrey, for his 
simplicity pleads for temperate punishment." 

Perhaps a few other facts about the play may 
not be out of keeping here. 

The title-page of my copy reads : " Mercurius 
Britanicus, or The English Intelligencer. A 
Tragic-Comedy, at pahis. Acted with great Ap- 
plause. [Ornament.] Printed in the yeare, 1641." 
The running title is "Mercurius Britanicus, or 
The English Intelligencer"; but prefixed to Act 
I is a half-title: "The Censure of the Iudges : or 
The Court Cure." The printer in a note To the 
Reader says : " If others set forth Editions under 
this Title, beleeve mee, they are meerly adulter- 
ous : This Edition is onely true and genuine ; All 
other sordid and surreptitious." l 

Other editions, however, were set forth, whether 
by the same printer or not I cannot determine. 
In the same year, 1641, four editions of the 
play in English and two in Latin were is- 
sued. 2 Since then, so far as I am aware, the 

1 This same statement appears in the Latin edition. 

2 See British Museum Catalogue ; Greg records only three 
editions in English. 
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English version has not been reprinted ; nor does 
it deserve this honor at the hands of the student 
of literature. The historian, however, will find 
the play of considerable interest as reflecting the 
attitude of the public towards the Ship-Money 
Edict and the twelve judges concerned. The Latin 
version has been reprinted in Baron Somers's Col- 
lection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts, 1751 (re- 
edited by Sir Walter Scott in 181 1 ) . This reprint 
is stated to be from the Editio Secunda ; accuratis- 
sime revisa, castigata, et Prceludi perquam faceto 
decorata. 

Though described on the title-page as having 
been ' ' Acted with great Applause ' ' (the Latin 
edition reads " summo cum applausu publici 
acta ") the play seems to be nothing more than a 
closet drama, and to have been written and cir- 
culated as a political pamphlet. The statement 
on the title-page has little weight. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that Brathwaite had 
written plays for public presentation, and that 
this play, though ill suited to the purpose, may 
have been actually staged. 

The date of composition may be fixed within 
certain limits. Since the Ghost of Strafford ap- 
pears as one of the characters, the play must have 
been written after his execution, May 12, 1641; 
and since the printing was done in 1641, the com- 
position must have taken place before the close of 
that year. 

Though published anonymously, the play has 
been commonly assigned to Richard Brathwaite. 
The Dictionary of National Biography, however, 
does not mention it in discussing that author, nor 
include it in the list of his works. I should like 
to call attention to the extraordinarily high tribute 
paid in the play to Judge Hutton, Brathwaite' s 
godfather and kinsman, to whom Brathwaite ad- 
dressed his elegy Astraas Teares. The passages 
concerned speak eloquently for Brathwaite' s 
authorship. 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Jr. 

Cornell University. 



ZU GOETHE'S EGMONT 1 

Um mit H.'s Frage, p. 175 unten, zu beginnen: 
Die Bedeutung der Worte Jeder Wein setzt Wein- 
stein in den Fassern an mit der Zeit ist mir nie 
unklar gewesen : ' Wenn der Mensch alter wird, 
dann gibt er, und ware er die oflenste und arg- 
loseste Natur, sich nicht mehr ganz so offen, so 
restlo3 wie er's in der Jugend zu tun gewohnt war. 
Etwas scheidet sich bei jedem Menschen aus den 
Erfahrungen und Beobachtungen, die er im Laufe 
seines Lebens macht, aus und bleibt in seinem 
Innersten zurfick (unsichtbar fur andere, wenn 
auch vielleicht, wie hier, vermutet von ihnen).' 

— Warum Goethe gerade dies Bild gewahlt hat, 
ist doch klar : 'Etwas schones,' deutet Egmont 
leise damit an, ' ist der kleine Hinterhalt eigentlich 
nicht, aber er bildet sich mit Naturnotwendig- 
keit. ' Ganz verstandnislos deutet H. 'jeden noch 
so klaren Wein ' mit : die sonst vollig uneigen- 
nuttige Haltung beider. Wie kommt er iiber- 
haupt auf beide ? Zu Hinterhalt vergleiche man 
Grimm Wb., iv, 2, 1504, 2. 

Hatte statt Weinstein etwa Kessektein da ge- 
standen ( ' Jeder Kessel setzt Stein am Boden an 
mit der Zeit ' ) — der letztere wird auch in Ame- 
rika bekannter sein als der erstere — dann wfirde 
ich nur an der Art des Bildes, nicht an dem 
Anachronismus Anstoss nehmen. Wenn man alle 
derartigen Anachronismen — ich bin im Zweifel, 
ob man das Wort hier uberhaupt verwenden soil 

— aufzeigen wollte, dann diirfte kein enrages 
Goethe' sches Werk versehont bleiben, — um von 
grosseren und tieferen Anachronismen zu schwei- 
gen. Mir war's iibrigens nicht so bekannt — und 
so wird's den meisten Lesern gehen, auch wenn 
sie in diesen Dingen, wie ich, etwas Bescheid 
wissen, — dass erst mit der Mitte des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts der militarische Gleichschritt, haupt- 
sachlich in Preussen eingefiihrt sei. Aber H. 
fiigt ja auch hinzu : wieder eingefiihrt. Er hatte 
uns darum auch dariiber belehren sollen, wo und 
wann er zuerst aufgenommen war. Offenbar ver- 
wechselt er hier Marsch und besondere Gelegen- 
heiten, wozu der Einzug in, und der Marsch durch 

1 In reference to the article by Lee M. Hollander, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, vol. xxvi, pp. 174-176. 



